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hopes to follow it up by another volume dealing with the problems 
raised by psycho-analysis. Since it is in this region that her 
work is at its best, we shall anticipate the new book with in- 
terest; and shall do so the more if it is to possess what its predeces- 
sor lacks — an index and a table of contents. 

M. W. Robieson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 

The Limits of Pure Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1918. Pp. xx, 398. Price, 15s. 
net. 

Mr. Mallock's book is a brilliant study of democracy, very 
remote from "that sentimentality, mainly of middle-class origin, 
which suggests impossible estimates of what justice demands for 
all men." It improves on a second reading, when his full and 
patient demolition of some lost causes, his somewhat academic 
discussion of certain problems, take their place in his leisurely 
and well-rounded argument. 

Mr. Mallock, who began to write this book early in 1914, has 
found himself among the prophets. Begun without any thought 
of the war, he now finds his thesis of such importance that all 
practical controversies may be said to turn on it; while Russia, 
falling into anarchy by practising the principles he criticises 
so ably, is illustrating it with unexampled abundance. The 
book is in part a praise of oligarchy, in part a criticism of certain 
crude ideals of democracy, many of which had already become 
discredited. It rounds off Mr. Mallock's argument, however, 
to shatter into fragments anew Rousseau's famous phrase and 
the economics of Marx. Pure democracy is restricted to primi- 
tive communities or to some settlements kept together by the 
bond of religion. But in some few communities, such as a large 
modern state, he has no difficulty in showing that such phrases as 
the general will are without meaning in respect to the composite 
and complex questions forming the bulk of the matter of politics, 
though the general will can be expressed with regard to such 
questions as the necessity for the preservation of order, or the 
declaration of war against Germany. Indeed, in problems such 
as the best form of anti-aircraft defence, or the adoption of 
protection, the will of the many is not sufficiently enlightened, 
and needs the lights of the few. Mr. Mallock's conclusion is 
that democracy only realises itself through oligarchy, which 
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brings order out of chaos, like the Spirit moving on the face of 
the waters. Just as industrial life on a large scale is not pos- 
sible without business management, so democracy has need of 
controlling persons. "In business enterprises or experiments 
in Socialism, when the worker dispenses himself of the aid of a 
specially able directorate, the total product, instead of being 
maintained or increased, shrinks to a fraction of what it was when 
the ability of the directorate was operative." When the Jesuits 
Were a power in Paraguay, they taught the natives the art of 
watchmaking; but when the Jesuits were driven from the coun- 
try, the native watchmakers were helpless. There was no 
longer a question of which did the most in the making of the 
new merchandise, the mind of the directorate or the labour of the 
men directed. Mr. Mallock rightly emphasises the fact that 
the great increase in wealth during the nineteenth century is due 
to the directorate of organisers of large businesses, a truth already 
admitted widely, and pleasantly expressed in the confession Mr. 
Mallock quotes from the Vorwdrts that the Marxian theory 
that manual labour is the only source of wealth is as superan- 
nuated as Thales's belief that the universe is formed of water. 

In some interesting chapters Mr. Mallock seeks to extract 
the residuum of truth contained in the philosophy of economic 
discontent. He devotes one chapter to the "right to respect," 
that is, the right of every man to be treated with courtesy by 
his employer (an obvious concession, but one of which the em- 
ployer still needs to be reminded), and pronounces in favour of a 
minimum wage. 

M. J. 

London, England. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Problems of the Peace. By W. H. Dawson. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 366. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dawson concerns himself in this interesting book not with the war, 
but with the prospects of an after war settlement, a good "peace," the 
"delimitation of the boundary line of civilisation and the determination 
whether Germany shall for the future fall within or outside the line." As 
Mr. Dawson does not limit himself to mere adherence to the League of 
Nations scheme, but like Mr. Brailsford commits himself to definite 
proposals on the most vexed of European and colonial questions arising 
out of the war, there is much to be learned from the book, especially as 
his discussions are throughout remarkable for their wisdom and modera- 



